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PEREGRINE FALCONS 


by Bruce Duncan 


In North America, there are three races of the cosmopolitan 
Peregrine Falcon; the arctic ( tundrius ), west cost ( pealei ) and, 
covering the rest of the continent, the almost extinct anaturn 
race. All three were never common but in the last four decades 
they have declined in numbers with Falco peregrinus anatum most 
markedly reduced. The Committee on the status of Endangered Wild¬ 
life in Canada commissioned a status report on the Peregrine 
Falcon in 1978 and evaluated the species numbers as follows; 

The main reason for the decline of the Peregrine Falcon popu¬ 
lation in Canada appears to have been due to contamination_of the 
birds by pesticides. The decline should stop and reverse if the 
use of these pesticides is stopped in all of its range. At present 
these pesticides are still used in central and South America. In 
most areas of southern Canada, the anatum race has disappeared 
and will need to be reintroduced if the situation is to change. 

Since that time, reintroductions both here and in the United 
States have helped. More Peregrines are spotted during migration 
(most are of the tundrius race) and others are seen in summer. 

They are nesting in many of the northeastern United States, Quebec 
and, perhaps, Ontario, due mainly to reintroduction programs. 

The best time to see them in the Hamilton area is in fall, 
during late September and early October although some do pass 
through earlier and later than that. How do you know if you've 
seen a Peregrine? Keen hawkwatchers find that their hearts beat 
faster and knees may even become a little wobbly. For casual bird¬ 
watchers, however, a few identification tips are needed to bring 
on that excited condition. First, consult a good field guide to 
birds: the National Geographic Guide or Peterson's or even the 

Golden Guide by Chan Robbins is a start. 

Peregrines are falcons, which means that they have pointed 
wings and a fairly long tail. Keep in mind that some of the 
other hawks can make their wing tips appear pointed when they 
glide on partly folded win^^s but this is not done low to the 
ground. Peregrines are large falcons,much bigger than Merlins 
and American Kestrels, our other two common species. At a distance, 
however, or in an empty sky, size is sometimes difficult to 
assess. Kestrels are more buoyant flyers and will show rusty 
colour somewhere in the plumage (back and tall, especially) which 
Peregrines never do. Merlins are usually more purposeful flyers, 
beating their wings without pause except in very windy weather; 
they also appear very dark both above and below . 

Peregrines are dark above but lighter below, with plenty of 
fine streaks or bars.. They also fly with flaps and glides or 
coast along a cliff using the updraft and don’t always fly as 
fast as they are able to'. Very often they'll cruise by at a 
speed that permits nice examination. Watch for the dark mark on 
the side of the face which is prominent in all the races, dull 
brown or slate blue back and wings, a heavily barred dark tail, 
and a pronounced white area in the throat, neck and upper chest 
of adults. 
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Peregrines are most likely to be seen along the edge of.a 
lake: they are markedly "coastal" during migration, probably 

because they find plenty of prey (gulls, ducks, shorebirds,etc.) 
here and have a large, open area with no hiding places over which 
they can hunt. In the fall mi.gration, the north shore of Lake 
Ontario and the Dundas Marsh are good places to watch for them. 
South-west winds on overcast days at the end of September are 
sometimes exceptionally good and the best day I have seen was 
one with extremely strong southerly winds that kept them only 
a few feet above the ground and moving very rapidly. That was 
in early October of 1985. 

There should be more and more of them in the next decade, 
primarily because of the reintroduction programs. Most of the 
articles that follow deal with the "hacking" projects in Ontario. 

WATCHING THE FALCONS IN ALGONQUIN PARK 

:by M. Withers 

Twelve members of the Huntsville Nature Club participated 
in "babysitting" four young Peregrines hacked in Algonquin Pro¬ 
vincial Park last summer. From 6:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. from July 
9 (the release date) to July 23» four observers at a time camped 
out and watched the new fledglings as they got their wings. A 
log entry was made every half-hour. 

We first saw the falcons on the day they arrived by air 
from Alberta. At this time they were 26 days old, fluffy white 
and very vociferous. They were taken immediately to the site 
^d placed in the hack box by Norm Quinn, the Park Naturalist 
in charge of the project. This must have been quite a feat 
because the cliff was a sheer 250-300 ft. and the hack box was 
a quarter of the way down from the ridge-top. Once the birds 
were safely in the box, all human contact was avoided and they 
were fed by means of a pipe connected to the box from the top 
of the cliff. There were three males and one female and all 
had bright orange leg bands. W.hen they were released we had 
no way of distinguishing one from another. On the one hand, 
it would have made observation easier with different colours, 
and it may have been easier later on to have been positive of 
that fourth falcon. However, it probably saved us from becoming 
anthropomorphic and giving the birds names and personalities 
perhaps Inappropriate to a scientific project. 

The cliff was situated due east from the observers who 
were stationed on the sandy beach of a lovely Algonquin lake. 

The cliff extended, north to south, perhaps 120o'ft. and sloped 
down to the bush at each end. The hack box was about halfway 
along the face of the cliff so the log might read:- "one bird 
on ridge 100* north of hack box" etc.^ On the cliff face there 
were many ledges, some very small and bare, others larger with 
quite big trees growing on them. The ridge-top was covered 
with pines which grew almost to the edge. 


I 
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Watchinp; the Falcons in Ali'^onquin Park . 

The hare rock of this edge was a favourite perch for the falcons 
in the early days of their release and we spent many hours watching 
their antics there. After a day or two certain areas and trees 
seemed to stand out and were given names hy the observers in order 
to get a quick fix on a position. Thus, the lone pine, the shining 
tree, the twin birches, the four tall pines, etc., all became fami¬ 
liar points of reference on a cliff with hundreds of trees, mostly 
pines I 

Early morning observation was cut off dramatically when the 
sun rose above the ridge. The effect was to plunge the whole face 
of the cliff into blackness and all we could do was wait until the 
sun rose higher before we could see again. ^ ■ ' 

So we came to the first day of release, July 9th. We were to 
be on deck at 500 a.m. when Norm planned to begin raising the 
shutter on the hack box. This was accomplished by means of a rope 
from the top of the cliff so that the operator was out of sight of 
the falcons. The shutter was raised one inch every five minutes, 
in the hope of preventing the birds from boltinrg and perhaps tumb¬ 
ling down into the thick bush at the base of the cliff or flying 
immediately away and becoming disorientated. Norm's assistant, 
Jeremy was out in the boat this first morning, ready to fish them 
out of the lake if necessary. 

My concern about sleeping in was unfounded as I was already 
wide awake when the White-throated Sparrow sang its lovely song at 
4530 a.m. This was to be our alarm clock throughout our stay. How 
to describe the feeling on that first morning? Excitement I suppose, 
we had been looking forward to this day for quite some time, and 
this was to be our first glimpse of Peregrine Falcons flying free I 
You can't describe the feeling, but anyone who is a birder will 
know anyway. We knew that Norm was hoping the birds would step out 
prudently and carefully assess their new situation, but they could 
just as easily blast out to disaster! What actually happened is 
perhaps best quoted from the log;- 0550 h - Three falcons flew out 
when the shutter was open only four inches. Two shot upwards and 
disappeared over the top of the cliff, while the third flew south 
along the face and also disappeared around the end of the ridge. 

0605 h - The fourth falcon emerged and stayed at the hack box site. 
From time to time this bird seemed on the point of taking off, but 
never did fly this day. 1120 h - Two falcons flew back over the 
ridge above the box, much screaming from the one still at the site, 
bird very agitated but did not fly. The other two flew off along 
the ridge heading south. The falcon at the box remained there for 
the rest of the day, moving from the box to a ledge about 4 ft. 
away from time to time by means of fluttering hops. Later in the 
day it fluttered to the top of the shutter and teetered around 
unsteadily, giving the observers many ;anxious moments.1 I have to 
add here that this bird nearly drove us crazy that first day with 
its dangerous fooling around. At times it would stumble around at 
the very edge of the ledge and we were sure it would plunge over. 

Each time it shuffled back to safety we sighed with relief. It was 
almost the last straw when it started performing on the top of the 
shutter, -by this time I felt like wringing its neck! However, we 
watched it until dark and we turned in feeling that it was reason¬ 
ably safe. 
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WatchiniP; the Falcons in Al,^onquin Park 

The second day was one of considerable action and anxiety. 

It was 0815 h before we were able to locate the bird on the cliff 
and there was still no sign of the other three. While searching 
the cliff with binoculars we sighted a huge black bear rummaging 
along the ridge. Young falcons are vulnerable to a number of 
predators, among them,'bears, foxes, Raccoons, Great Horned Owls 
and eagles: By 1100 h, two more birds returned to the ridge. 

The falcon already there screamed and fluttered each time the 
other two flew near. It remained silent at the approach of ravens, 
crows, herons and hawks. Its behaviour appeared to us like that 
of a young bird expecting to be fed. 

In the late afternoon the two more active falcons played 
around for 2 ^ hours on a wide ledge near the top of the cliff. 

This was just above the shoulder and the route taken by the staff 
when they put out the feed. The falcons hopped and fluttered, 
picking up bits of stuff and dropping it again. From time to 
time they shuffled out of sight over the ridge, then came back 
to play again. They had just disappeared again at I 900 h when 
the bear came into sight and ambled behind the shoulder at the 
same spot! About 2 seconds later those birds shot out and flew 
into the air like rockets! Later that evening the bear flushed 
the third falcon from the ridge above the hack box. We were 
relieved to realize that our charges knew when to make a fast 
exit: The next morning we sighted the bear sniffing around the 

same spot when George and Darryl reached the shoulder of the ridge 
with the food. Some more anxious moments as we hoped they would 
not blunder into each other. The boys heard the bear though and 
waved cheerfully to us from the top! 

Fiy notes from personal observation and from the log are far 
too long to record here so I will try to condense them. 

Each day the falcons improved their skills. On the third day 
they started to eat the food put out on the ledge below the hack 
box, and two birds gave a tumbling aerial display together with 
much screaming. They still spent long periods on the cliff preen¬ 
ing and shuffling about. A third falcon on the cliff remained 
aloof except to scream at the other two. By day five^they were 
quarreling over the food and two were giving fine aerial displays 
joined for brief spells by a third. Day six saw the two soaring, 
screaming, circling very high and on day seven they were practicing 
diving and chasing each other. By the 9th day they could land 
to perch in trees without blundering through the branches. Plight 
was more daring, turns and dives more accurate. We were surprised 
to see so much'soaring. The falcons took advantage of the updrafts 
and with tails and wings spread out, circled so high they were 
lost to sight. They now enjoyed clipping the tops of the tallest 
pines with their talons as they flew very fast over the ridge. 

The birds were dominating the home area, taking swipes at swallows 
and even having the audacity to go after an Osprey, one falcon 
hitting the large hawk while the other two brought up the rear, 
screaming. The weather turned humid with heavy rain on day 10 
and the falcons remained on the cliff for long periods, humped 
over and looking dejected. By day 12 they were becoming quieter_ 
and more elusive, staying away for long periods. It became diffi¬ 
cult to keep track of them but when they gave their "air show" in 
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Watchinis: the Falcons in Al.g:onquin Park 
the evening, they were very vocal. 

Day 14 was an unhappy one for a raven. It was flying slowly 
over the lake quite unaware of pursuit by a falcon flying close 
behind at the same height.' The falcon then rose about 30 ft. 
before diving and striking the raven which tumbled about 15 feet 
before recovering. A second falcon joined in and the raven was 
side-swiped once before it made a hasty escape. Later this day 
three gulls were harried to a point far down the lake by one falcon. 
The falcons now dominated the whole lake. We were sure there were 
four falcons on several occasions, but had not seen more than 
three in the air at one time. 

On day 1? three falcons landed on the ledge to feed. There 
was much screaming and flapping of wings and to our dismay, one 
falcon grabbed another and flew off the ledge.' It seemed to have 
a grip on the shoulder and one wing was trailing at an awkward 
angle. This bird was carried for 400 ft., gradually descending 
across the cliff almost to lake J.evel before it was released. All 
the time there was loud screaming from the two, and from a third 
falcon which followed right behind. It seemed a very dangerous 
stunt to us and we were sure we would need the boat this time.' 

They all flew off into the trees at the south end of the cliff 
however, and we breathed easy once again. 

Our watch ended on the following day, but we did return on 
day 31 hoping to catch a last glimpse of these fascinating birds. 

We were lucky. One flew across the cliff-face with legs down and 
seemed to be carrying something. Later we saw two fly briefly 
around the cliff, screaming. Our last sighting was that of a 
raven flying along the cliff-face, being repeatedly hit by a 
falcon. The raven was squawking its head off, and the falcon put 
him out of the territory in a businesslike manner. 

By day 37» Norm Quinn thought that the falcons had abandoned 
the site.There were no sightings and the food was not being taken, 
so the pro;gramme was terminated. 

Our falcons are gone...- but the mind's eye drifts easily 
back to see the cliff in every detail, and in the sky above it 
those three falcons, diving, twisting, turning and screaming in 
wild defiance. 

I must try to control this glassy-eyed look. People are 
starting to wonder. 

(reprinted from "The Chickadee", Newsletter of the Huntsville 
Nature Club, volume 29(1);1986) 
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ARE PEREGRINES TO BECOP/E URBAN BIRDS? 

The Peregrine falcon, one of our most beautiful, but endangered 
birds of prey is now a regular springtime visitor to Toronto.' 

Prior to declines caused by pesticide poisoning, the peregrine 
was better known from remote wilderness areas. But in 19'8l, the 
Ministry of Natural resources began an exciting new project to 
help the peregrine recover by releasing these cliff-nesting birds 
from tall city buildings. 

Peregrines were released at wilderness sites in Algonquin Provin¬ 
cial Park during the first four years of the Ministry's recovery 
project: from 1977 through I98O. In expanding the program to 
include urban sites, biologists were guided by wild peregrines 
that had nested on office towers in Montreal, New York and other 
cities. And it was discovered that some peregrines released at 
wilderness sites in the U.S. eventually made their way to cities 
to breed! 

Ontario's recovery project is part of a broader Canada-U.S. effort 
to ensure the peregrine's survival throughout central North America. 
Populations are increasing slowly after three decades of wide¬ 
spread nesting failures caused by DDT, an agricultural pesticide. 

How did the decline occur? The small birds on which peregrines 
prey accumulated DDT as a result of feeding on insects emerging 
from waters contaminated by agricultural runoff. On eating these 
contaminated birds, peregrines incorporated residues in their own 
body tissues sufficient to cause eggshell thinning. Under the 
weight of incubating adults, many thin-shelled eggs cracked,killing 
the developing chicks. 

The use of DDT has been restricted in Canada and the U.S. for about 
15 years, but Central and South American countries still apply it 
to control agricultural pests and insects that transmit malaria. 
Peregrines that overwinter in these regions continue to accumulate 
residues from contaminated prey -- a situation demanding stronger 
efforts to find environmentally compatible alternatives to DDT. 

The peregrine is not the only bird affected by pesticides, but 
it may be the best known -- because it had captured man’s imagi¬ 
nation long before the era of DDT. Famous for its grace and speed, 
the peregrine catches small birds in flight by diving or "stooping" 
on them at speeds up to 300 km per hour. But popularity has not 
always been to the peregrine's advantage, since the taking of eggs 
and young from wild nests has contributed to its decline. 

By the 1960's, it was obvious that active intervention alone would 
help the peregrine recover, and plans were made to establish cap¬ 
tive breeding centres. The best known Canadian centre, dating 
from the early 1970's, is operated by the Canadian Wildlife Service 
in Camp Wainwrlght, Alberta. The facility currently supplies 
peregrine chicks to release projects in Ontario and elsewhere in 
Canada. 

The Ministry receives chicks from mid-June through early August. 
Early season releases are essential in Algonquin so the young pere¬ 
grines will have time to perfect their hunting skills before their 
prey disperse in mid-August. The timing of releases in Toronto 
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Are Peref^irines to Become Urban Birds? 

is not quite as critical since prey is abundant even in late fall. 

In fact, on October 29. 1983» one of the Toronto peregrines was 
photographed plucking a bird on a downtown apartment building. 

At about four weeks of age, chicks from Gamp Wainwright are flown 
to Toronto for transfer to the cage or "hack" box that will be 
their home prior to release. ("Hack" is a falconry term referring 
to the board on which a falcon's meat is placed). Between the 
time the downy chicks are received, and the time of release, about 
two weeks later, a wonderful transformation takes place. Most of 
the down is lost, except for patches on the head and upper thighs 
that can give the birds quite a comical appearance. Brown backs 
and brown-streaked breasts identify them as "full-fledged" young 
peregrines. 

The hack box is a very important piece of equipment; its design is 
critical to the outcome of the project. The door of the box, in 
particular, must be specially constructed to permit release of 
the birds in a manner that does not alarm them. Otherwise, they 
may flee the site. At city release sites, the box is usually fas¬ 
tened high on a building to allow a good, open view. At wilderness 
sites in Ontario, the box is attached to the side of a cliff. 

During their two week stay in the hack box, the chicks spend much 
time gazing through the bars, and in this way familiarize themselves 
with landmarks that will help them find "home" after release. This 
is important, because until they can hunt for themselves, the 
chicks depend entirely upon food provid'^d by their human attendants. 
While in captivity, dinner consists of farm-raised quail dropped 
through a tube in the roof of the hack box. The feeding tube 
ensures that attendants bringing food are unseen, thereby prevent¬ 
ing "imprinting" of the chicks on humans. 

The chicks are held in the box until they are ready to fledge at 
about six weeks of age. While inside,their activities are moni¬ 
tored on closed-circuit T.V. Vilhen they start grasping the bars 
with their talons, flapping vigorously and showing an intense 
interest in bird life outside the cage, we know that it is time 
for them to go. 

On the wing in downtown Toronto, newly-fledged peregrines must con¬ 
tend with urban hazards such as road traffic and skyscrapers with 
mirror windows. But city release sites offer two important advan¬ 
tages. They are usually free of great horned owls, which menace 
young peregrines in wilderness areas, and there are plenty of small 
urban birds to serve as prey. 

So far, 99 young peregrines have been released in Ontario, at sites 
in Algonquin Park, Toronto, Brockville and Arnprior. Of this 
total, 24 were released in Toronto — 10 at the Whitney Block, 
Queen's Park Un I 98 I and 1982); 7 at Upper Canada College (in 1983 
and 1985 ); and 7 at the Canada Life Assurance building (in 1984). 

It is impossible to know how many Toronto peregrines are alive at 
present, but we have some idea of numbers surviving the first winter. 
Each year since the release project began, at least one of our 
birds has returned the following spring. Only about 20 percent 
of young peregrines survive their first migration, whether they 
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Are Peregrines to Become Urban Birds? 

are released at urban sites or fledge from nests in the wild. 
Starvation, electrocution, shooting and other hazards all take 
their toll. 

Unfortunately, shooting continues to be a problem, even for adult 
peregrines as is evidenced by the tragic killing of a nesting 
female at Arnprior in 1983* Predators, such as birds of prey, 
are often harassed by misinformed people who consider them "var¬ 
mints". But all predators play an essential role in wild commu¬ 
nities by keeping populations of prey species in check. The 
challenge, of course, is to communicate this important message. 

In view of the number of peregrines released here, in Quebec, 
and the eastern U.S., it is only a matter of time before we hear 
of new Ontario nestings. Perhaps then we will be able to say 
that we have made our amends to the peregrine. 

Irene Bowman 

Nongame Program Coordinator 
Ont.Ministry of Natural Resources 
Wildlife Branch 

(Reprinted from Toronto Field Naturalist, Number 380, May 1986) 

*)!■ ?■JI* "IS- -IS- it -Jt 'JS* ^1' it -If- '?£■ -vi* -Jt 

-St 'It -Jt "It •? t -jc 'It 

MINUTES OF TIIE GENERAL T^ETING OF THE H.N.C. NOVEMBER 10, 1986 

This was the first meeting presided over by the Club's new presi¬ 
dent Bruce Fiackenzie. Members were out in force with a capacity 
audience filling the hall. 

Bruce thanked the Club members who participated in the October 19 
clean-up of Cootes Paradise and the Red Hill Creek Valley. Over 
100 people took part representing various clubs in the area. A 
second such event is being planned for next spring. 

Bruce reminded members that with the year-end in sight, it's_time 
for junior members ^6 and under) to submit their bird sighting 
lists in the competition for the Ross Thompson Trophy. 

Past-president Bruce Duncan reported on a unique fund-raising 
project to support the activities of the Long Point Bird Observa¬ 
tory. It's called "Give a Bird for Christmas" and Bruce will 
have the special gift certificates available again at the December 
8th meeting. 

Conservation director, John Struger, announced that the Conserva¬ 
tion Committee has developed a statement outling the club's^recom¬ 
mendations regarding the RAP program for rehabilitating Hamilton 
Harbour. A copy of the statement is included in Nov. issue of the 
Wood Duck. John also advised that his committee is looking for_ 
help with letter-writing and reminded members that time is running 
out for lobbying the Ontario government against the prosed Red Hill 
Valley expressway. 

Program director, Doug McCallum, introduced the speaker for the 
evening. Dr. Nancy Dengler. Dr. Dengler's slide presentation spot¬ 
lighted the unique plant and animal life of the Galapagos Islands. 

A1 Robson, Club Secretary 
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PEREGRINE FALCON RELEASE IN TME NIAGARA PENINSULA 

by r/lary-Ellen Foley 

Last summer, the Peninsula Field Naturalists of St.Catharines 
took the first steps in an attempt to return breeding Peregrine 
Falcons to the Niagara Region. This was a major undertaking for 
such a small club as ours and certainly could not have been done 
at all without the co-operation of the Ministry of Natural Resources 
That it was done as well as it was, was largely due to the unstin¬ 
ting efforts of Ministry personnel who worked with us, and to the 
generous donation of time and expertise by members of the Buffalo 
Ornithological Society. 

The plan to reintroduce Peregrines to the region by means of 
the process called "hacking" was conceived in the summer of 1985' 

The club formed a committee whose first job was to apply to the 
Ministry for permission to hack and for funding(from a Community 
Wildlife Involvement Programme - CWIP - grant). Next, a hacking 
site had to be found, one which approximated as nearly as possible 
the Peregrines' natural habitat: bare ledges on high cliffs. The 
committee chose the Brock Tower at Brock University in St.Catharines 
seated on top of the Niagara Escarpment. That done, the committee 
spent the winter designing a hack box and planning procedures for 
hacking that would be as nearly perfect as possible. 

In April of I 986 , armed with dozen of questions, the committee 
travelled to Cornell University in New York to talk to some of the 
originators of the Peregrine hacking method. In early June, two 
committee members flew to Walnwright, Alberta, in order to see the 
captive breeding programme firsthand. 

By mid-June a 5 ft. by 4 ft.by 3 ft. hack box, with a blind 
on one side was in place on top of the Brock Tower. Two hundred 
quail, to feed them, had been ordered. Walkie-talkies to track 
the birds once they had been released had been rented. A small 
crisis arose at this point: what had seemed a minor problem with 
tar on the roof became a major one as the increased traffic there 
pressed the thin layer of gravel downward and the sticky tar up 
to the top. The problem was eventually solved in backbreaking 
fashion, by importing 30 huge carpets, about 100 40 pound sand¬ 
bags (to hold the carpets down) and, where the carpets hadn't 
reached, 1 and 3/^ tons of gravelI 

On June 24, I 986 , four downy young Peregrine Falcons were 
shipped from Walnwright, Alberta, to the Toronto International 
Airport. Two, a male and female, were 3 I days old and two, another 
male and female, were 30 days old. Amidst a rather surprising 
amount of press attention, they were placed in the hack box. After 
some debate, it was decided to give them names. Not only did this 
simplify distinguishing one from another, particularly over the 
scratchy transmission of the walkie-talkies, but, even more impor¬ 
tantly, it personalised them for people in the community and gen¬ 
erated sympathy and concern for their welfare. 

The Peregrines spent the next week-and-a-half in the hack box 
pumping their wings, plucking at their fast-disappearing down as 
their flight feathers grew in and displaying great curiosity about 
everything around them, particularly things that flew past the 
front of the box. 
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PeretQjrine Falcon Release in the Miaf'3:ara Peninsula 

In early July, the birds were judged ready for release. 

After consultations with the weather office with a view to finding 
the calmest day possible, July 4 was chosen. Indeed, it proved 
to be ideal, but by the second day, it had become very windy, 
particularly on the top of the tower. Nesting kestrels, deter¬ 
mined to protect their young, were an added complication. The 
first protracted flight was taken on day two, by the elder female, 
Marhherita Howe, after she had been attacked by a kestrel. Shortly 
after that, the younger male, Isaac Brock, was blown off the roof. 
Over the course of the next few days, he made three attempts to 
return to the tower, but without success. Two weeks later, a 
young male Peregrine Falcon was seen chasing birds in downtown 
Buffalo, New York. Inquiries indicated that it was almost certain¬ 
ly Isaac Brock. 

The older male, William Hamilton Merritt, and the younger 
female, Laura Secord, made steady (though less hair-raising) pro¬ 
gress in developing their flying skills. By the latter part of 
July, the three remaining birds were showing fairly good control 
and were steadily increasing their speed. It may have been this 
increase of speed, combined with a still poorly developed sense 
of jud,gment which brought about the death of Laura Secord. She 
was found dead from a massive cerebral hemorrhage, probably caused 
by having flown into a car or a plate-glass window. This was a 
terrible blow to us even though we had known from the start that 
it was one of the common causes of death in first-year peregrines. 

Fortunately, the rest of the hacking period proceeded without 
incident. William and Hargherita honed their flying and hunting 
skills steadily throughout August. By mid-month we knew they must 
be having some hunting success 5 they did not always return to eat 
the quail left for them. On August 8 , Margherita disappeared, 
presumably to wander a little and eventually to head south; on 
August 17 , William followed. 

The hazards that face a young raptor of any kind on its first 
trip south are legion; more likely than anything else they will 
be shot, for example. Storms, high-tension wires, cars and 
windows are also major threats. Nevertheless, it will be with 
no small amount of anticipation and hope that we will be watching 
the Brock Tower for their return next spring. 

r- -Jr -if -Sr it ■j;--:t- -it- * -li- -j!- -:t 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE JANUARY MEETING 

From Friday, January 9 to Monday, January 26, there will be 
a display of wood sculpture by Club Member, Bill Campbell, in 
the foyer of the Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters, Bill's 
work is beautiful and elegant and well worth seeing. Make sure 
you attend the January 12 meeting and stop for a while to enjoy, 
it. 
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THOrmS McILWRAITH OM THE PEREGRINE FALCON 

In the second edition of "The Birds of Ontario" (189^4-).Thomas 
Mcllwraith, the famous Hami-l-tdri ornithologist, wrote, 

"This is the Bullet Hawk, the terror of the ducks and the 
admiration of sportsmen at the shooting stations, where he is often 
seen, either capturing game on his own account, or appropriating 
what has been killed by the gunner before he has time to pick it 
up. As this species is known to breed in Massachusetts, on the 
coast of Labrador, and in Alaska, it will also be found most 
likely to do so in suitable places in Ontario, but at present we 
have no satisfactory record of the fact. The steep rocky ledges 
which overhang the blue waters of Lake Superior offer inducements 
which the birds will hardly overlook, and we expect yet to hear 
of their being found breeding there." 

"While here, the Peregrine is no loiterer, but follows the 
migratory course of the water-fowl, and fares sumptuously every 
day. Ducks are his favourite game, and he need never be at a loss, 
yet (by way of a relish perhaps) we see him sometimes scoop up a 
sandpiper or a mudhen and pick its bones on an elevation which 
commands a clear view for some distance around. In Southern Ontario, 
the Peregrine is seldom seen except in the fall." 

* -j;- -It * -j;- -x- ■Ji- * 

WANTED; HELP WITH BLUEBIRDS 


Bill Read of Kitchener is a one-man Bluebird Operation. He 

has well over 100 nestboxes in Waterloo Region and has scounted 

other areas for Bluebird potential. He's found good habitat in 

Ancaster near Jerseyville Road and Highway 53 but needs someone 

to help with setting up and running a trail there. Bill will 

donate 30-^0 nestboxes and help put them up in good locations. 

If you are interested in running a Bluebird trail, you should 

contact him at - „ n n • 

2 - 165 Green Valley Drive 

Kitchener, Ontario N2P 1K3 

(519) 894-4009 


-Jt-it-;!-if-X-**•}<. -!!• 4:-* It-i: 

FIELD TRIP REPORT 

by Noni Steels 


On Saturday October 25th at 2 p.m. l4 naturalists, members 
of H.N.C. and others who had read about the field event in local 
papers, met at Millgrove. Albert Butwick was providing an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn to identify our native trees and shrubs in winter 
by leading us through his collection of 126 different species that 
he has planted over the years since I96I. 


We compared different barks - smooth American Beech, papery 
Birch, mottled Sycamore, scaly Chinquapin Oak and shaggy Hop-Horn¬ 
beam. Albert showed us how to examine the leafless twigs for colour, 
lenticels, and the position, shape and size of buds and suggested 
we use a small magnifying glass to pick up identifying character¬ 
istics. We also learned of other locations near Hamilton where we 
could find specimens of some of the rarer species. 


It was an excellent field event in spite of the piercing east 
wind and falling temperature. A magnificent Black Gum tree still 
el irip-i-nfr t,n its shinv.leathery,deep red leaves is a vivid memory 
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COMSERVATIOM NEWS 

by Rob Dobos and John Struger 

Well, we hope everyone has had a joyous holiday season and is 
looking forward to a good year in 198?. It should be an exciting 
year for conservation with the official declaration of Wildlife 
'87 by the federal government to commemorate the 100th anniver¬ 
sary of the first wildlife sanctuary in North America. It was 
established at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan in 1887. ^ The 
focus of Wildlife '87 will be on the conservation of wildlife and 
its habitat. Individuals, groups, businesses and government 
agencies are being urged to participate in ongoing or to create 
new conservation programs. This is an excellent opportunity for 
our Club to develop a new project in the Hamilton-Burlington area. 
To stimulate our members to come up with some great ideas, the 
Conservation Committee will offer prizes (to be announced) for 
the best conservation projects. 

Starting in January, Hamilton residents will have an opportunity 
to recycle glass bottles- jars and metal cans which they normally 
throw out with the garbage. It would be helpful if bottles, etc., 
were rinsed first and labels and lids removed if possible. This 
is a good time to help reduce the amount of garbage we produce and 
utilize resources wisely. 

In the last issue of the Wood Duck , the Policy Statement on the 
Hamilton Harbour Remedial Action Plan was printed. We trust 
everyone has read it over and will send any comments, questions 
or ideas to us. Meetings amoAg "stakeholders" involved in the 
RAP development will be taking place throughout the winter to 
come up with a plan to clean up Hamilton Harbour by April of 1987. 
Citizen input in this matter is extremely important, so please 
get involved in any way you can. 

Nancy Patterson from the PON will be talking to us on Wetlands at 
the January general meeting. In addition, Scott Painter, a re¬ 
searcher with Environment Canada, will talk about a project in-_ 
volving our Club, and the RBG ot Mercer's Glen. The pond at this 
site will be used to reestablish marsh vegetation on an experimen¬ 
tal basis and theliNC will be given an opportunity to help out. 

Scott will be asking Club members to take seeds of American Lotus 
home to germinate over the winter. These plants will then be 
planted at Mercer's Glen in the fall. Scott will have more details 
at the meeting. Help us out and adopt a plant. 

A reminder that tickets for the Conservation Lottery are being sold 
at the conservation table or from Rob Dobos(5^9-1859)• We would 
like some members to help out in selling them. Money raised will 
go towards important conservation projects throughout the province 
and within our own club. 

Another reminder!.' If you haven't mailed your letter regarding the 
Red Hill Creek Expressway, please do so as a Cabinet decision is^ 
still pending. Other issues that need your support are the multi¬ 
ple resource use policy(or lack of policy) in Provincial Parks and 
the logging controversy' in Backus Woods. If you feel like writing 
a letter on any issue but need some help, come and talk to us at 
the Conservation table or call John Struger (547“51l8). This is an 
extremely effective way of informing officials of your concerns 
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Conservation News 


The I9Q7 Environmentalist of the Year has been awarded to Dr. Ross 
Hume Hall, a biochemist at McMaster University, extremely active 
in the study of contaminants and how they affect human health and 
quality of life. The Environmentalist of the Year Dinner in his 
honour will take place on April 3» 198? at the Royal Connaught 
Hotel. The Hamilton Naturalists" Club helps sponsor and organize 
this event. Plore information on the dinner and tickets will be 
available from John Struger at a later date. 

* ji- -A- -s:- -jHt 

^ARK PHASE ROUGH-LEGGED HAiAfKS WITHOUT WIITE IN THE TAIL 

Rough-legged Hawks vary from light to dark phase. The light 
phase is more common. Light phase birds have pale heads, black 
wrist marks on the underwing which contrast with the pale wing 
linings, and may have a dark belly band which contrasts with the 
whiter chest and tail base. 

Dark phase birds, though less common, are not rare among 
the Rough-legged Hawks on Wolfe Island in winter. Among 28 birds 
seen on March 28th 1986, six were dark phase and two of these 
lacked the white tail base which is the most conspicuous and well 
known field mark of this species. When the birds were seen from 
above no white banding could be seen on the tail in a fairly good 
light. From below, the under tail coverts and tail looked entirely 
dark. Although the dark phase is illustrated in the four common 
field guides, none illustrates birds with completely dark tails. 
Peterson and the Audubon Master Guide mention the possibility,but 
the Golden and National Geographic Guides do not. 

In all dark phase Rough-leggeds, the underside of the flight 
feathers are pale contrasting with black wing linings, and giving 
the underwing a two-tone appearance like a Turkey Vulture. Turkey 
Vultures are of course easily distinguished by their larger size 
and unfeathered fleshy coloured head. The melanistic Red-tailed 
Hawk, which is very rare in the East, has broader and shorter 
wings, and typical Red-tailed flight habits. 

The plumage characteristics of Rough-legged Hawks vary with 
age, sex and colour phase. The result is a wide variety of inter¬ 
esting plumages. The dark phase Rough-legged is one of the most 
striking hawks, particularly on a winter day when hovering over 
snowy fields in search of voles. 

(reprinted from "Blue Bill", bulletin of the Kingston Field Natur¬ 
alists, volume 33(3)* September, I986) 
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MMILTOM FALL BIRD COUNT 1986 

r‘ • - 

The weather was definitely the highlight of the 1986 Hamilton 
Pall Bird Count, with a high of about 8^degrees C and clear skies, 
it was a great day to be outdoors, especially in contrast to the 
weather on the two previous fall counts._ The feelin-p of the 
obervers, however, were somewhat mixed with respect to the biras. 
Several observers were pleased with the numbers and diversity in 
their respective areas, although about equal numbers had entire y 
opposite views. The number of species seen this year (119J was 
somewhat below average, but this was probably due to the number 
of parties (2?) which was the lowest in the 13-year history ol 
the count. One new fall count species was recorded this year; 

2 Bald Eagles were at Cootes Paradise and Hamilton Harbour. Also, 

2 new count-period species were recorded this year, with a Lesser 
Black-backed Gull being seen at the La Salle Boat ^lub and a Barn 
Swallow being seen at the Dundas Sewage Treatment Plant. 
birds were seen on Saturday, November 1. Other highlights inc 
the second count record of Short-eared Owl at Rattray s Marsh, 2 
Tufted Titmice at a feeder in Oakville and record high numbers ol 
Red-necked Grebes, Double-crested Cormorants and Mourning Doves. 

The "lowlights" included record low numbers for 9 species including 
Mallard, Black Duck, American Coot, Pectoral Sandpiper, Common 
Snipe, Great Black-backed Gull, Great Horned Owl, Yellow-rumpe 
Warbler and House Sparrow. For several of the above species, the 
low numbers were probably due to high water levels presen a 
the lake, harbour and Cootes Paradise, which wiped out suitable 
habitat for these species. 

The addition of Bald Eagle to the cumulative count, brings 
this total to 200 species which indeed is a milestone. The 
of Bald Eagle was long overdue as several observers felt that this 
species should be recorded about every other year. There are 
other probagly overdue species which we would expect to see 
?Lorded in tL next few years. Species such as American Bittern, 
King Eider, Merlin, Peregrine Falcon, Gray Partridp, Sora.Purp 
Sandpiper, Little Gull, Lesser Black-backed Gull, Barn Swallow, 
Black-and-white Warbler and Northern Waterthrush, could probably 
be considered overdue. It should be noted however, that five ol 
these species have been seen within the count period. 

Thanks to all of you who participated in this year's count, 
especially to those from other naturalists' clubs. Perhaps next, 
year we could encourage some of our friends to participate an 
cover different areas, as coverage is starting to get a litxie 

thin. -D.; n T 


Area covered; All points within 40 km centred at Dundurn^Castle, 
Hamilton, Ontario to include Lake Ontario shoreline from Port 
Credit to Grimsby, the conservation areas of Taquanph, Christie, 
Binbrook, Fifty Point and Valens, Bronte and Burloak Woods, Dundas 
and Rattray’s Marshes, Beverly Swamp, Hendrie Valley, Hamilton 
Harbour, Windermere Basin, Spring Valley Ravine, Red Bill and 
Oakville Creeks, York, Cainsville, the Grand River north of 
Brantford and areas around Guelph. 
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Hamilton Fall Bird Count 1986 

November 2, 1966 ; 6:45 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Temperature; 0 degrees 

to 8 degrees C, Winds - calm. 3-34 km/hr. WNW. Mostly clear 
skies. Above normal temperatures prior to count. 49 observers 
in 27 parties. Total party hours; 155 plus 2 stationary parties 
at feeders. 


Red-throated Loon 2; Common Loon II 85 Pied-billed Grebe 6 ; Horned 
Grebe 3 O; Red-necked Grebe Double-crested Cormorant 17 ? Great 
Blue Heron 40; Black-crowned Night-Heron 2 ; Tundra Swan 7; Mute 
Swan 23; Brant 1; Canada Goose 2087 ; Wood Duck 7 ; Green-winged 

21 (low); Mallard 800 (low);Northern 
Pintail 31; Northern Shoveler 65; Gadwall 189; Ai^rican Wigeon 30 ; 
Canvasback 14; Redhead 65 ; Ring-necked Duck 25; Lesser Scaup 359 ; 
Greater Scaup 833; Oldsquaw 254; Surf Scoter 6 ; White-winp-ed 
Scoter 70; Common Goldeneye 263; Bufflehead 857; Hooded Merganser 
21; Common Merpnser 56 ; Red-breasted FJerganser 379; Ruddy Duck 
’ Vulture 2;^Bald Eagle 2 (B.P., A.W., first record for 

count); Northern Harrier 17 ; Sharp-shinned Hawk 6 , Cooper’s Hawk 
3; Northern Goshawk 3 ; Red-shouldered Hawk 2 ; Rough-legged Hawk 
00 Hawk 95; American Kestrel 38 ; Ring-necked Pheasant 

22; Ruffed Grouse 8 ; American Coot 2 ^ (low); Killdeer 76 ; Greater 
Yellowlegs 22; Sanderling 2 ; White-rumped Sandpiper 1 ; Pectoral 
Sandpiper 1 (low); Dunlin ^ (low); Common Snipe 1 (low); American 
Woodcock 3; Bonaparte's Gull 8 ; Ring-billed Gull 2391; Herring 
Gull 2125; Great Black-backed Gull ^ (low); Rock Dove 465; 

Mourning Dove 901; Eastern Screech-Owl 4; Great Horned Owl 3(low); 
Snowy Owl 1; Long-earad Owl 5; Short-eared Owl 1; Belted Kingfisher 
1^; Red-headed_Woodpecker 2 ; Red-bellied Woodpecker 2 ; Downy Wood¬ 
pecker 105 ; Hairy Woodpecker 25; Northern Flicker 40; Pileated 
Woodpecker 1; Horned Lark 119; Blue Jay 393; American Crow 636 ; 
Black-capped Chickadee 916 ; Tufted Titmouse 2 (Do. G., J.G.); ' 
White-breasted Nuthatch 97; Red-breasted Nuthatch 20 ; Brown Creeper 
36; Carolina Wren 2 ; Winter Wren 8 ; Marsh Wren 2; Golden-crowned 
f^ 7 ^y“ 6 rowned Kinglet 12; Eastern Bluebird 13; Hermit 
Robin 1350 ; Northern Mockingbird 25; European 
Waxwing 817 ; Northern Shrike 4; Water pipit 
follow rumped Warbler 10 (low); Common Yellowthroat 3; 

Cardinal 234; Rufous-sided Towhee 2 ; American Tree Sparrow 
37; chipping Sparrow 2 ; Field Sparrow 2 ; Fox Sparrow 9, Song 
Sparrow 106; Swamp Sparrow 26 ; White-throated Sparrow 152; White- 
crowned Sparrow 14; Dark-eyed Junco 798; Snow Bunting 84; Red- 
winged Blackbird 2305 ; Eastern Meadowlark 2; Rusty Blackbird 378; 
Common Grackle 152; Brown-headed Cowbird I 7 O; Purple Finch 37 ; 

House Finch 79; Pine Siskin 70; American Goldfinch 378; Evening 
Grosbeak 64; House Sparrow I 06 I (low); 

Total: 119 species, 30,536 individuals. 

Seen J^e Hay before but not on count day; Lesser-Black-backed 
GiOJ. 1 (Ro F, B.L. , K. McL.); Barn Swallow. 

Underlined species require documentation for the Hamilton Bird 
Records Committee. 

g ^seryers : Dorothy Armstrong, Hazel Broker, Mike Cadman, Gerry 
Nina Chappie, Michael Clark, George Coker, Bob Curry, 

Rob Dobosj Jim Dowall, Bruce Duncan (co-compiler), Peter van Dyken, 
Josie Fazio, Luc Fazio, Bob Finlayson, Rhonda Fleming, Ron Fleming, 
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Hamilton Fall Bird Count I 986 


Sheila Forbes, Denys Gardiner, Alex Gray, Donald Gunn, Joan Gunn, 
Mark Jennings, Bill Lamond, Dennis Lewington, Rick Ludkin, Nancy 
Lyne, Margaret Mackenzie, Bill T'lcLaughlin, Kevin McLaughlin, 
George Meyers, L. Mitchell, John Olmsted, Jeff Poklen, Mary 
Pomfret, Norman Pomfret, Craig Potter, Jim Pringle, Anne Reid, 

Tom Reid, Madeleine Richard, Paul Smith, Bob Stamp, Cathy 
Swainston, Sam Tabone, Rob Waldhuber, Phil Walker, Chauncey Wood, 
Alan Wormington, Brian Wylie, (Hamilton Naturalists' Club, South 
Peel Naturalists' Club, Guelph Naturalists' Club). 


-:t- -:!■ 4?- 4 :- -;{■ 4^ 4i' 4i- 4:- 4;- 4^ 4!- 4e 4!- 4!- 4!-4i- 4:- 4i- 4i- 

NOTICE OF JANUARY f-ffiETING 

Time; MONDAY, JANUARY 12, I 9 B 7 - 8 p.m. 

Place: Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters, 

6 B 0 Plains Road West, Burlington 

Topic; Why Wetlands? by Nancy Patterson, 
Research Associate, Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists 

4f-4S-4:-4t-4!-4^4i-4;-4!-4!-4!-4:-4r4i-4'r4!-4i-4:-4^4^4!-4!- 

NOTICE OF FEBRUARY TffiETING 

Time; MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 198? - 8 p.m. 

Place: Royal Botanical Gafdens Headquarters, 

680 Plains Road West, Burlington 

Topic: The Survival Game by Mr. Doug Sadler, 

veteran nature columnist of the 
Peterborough Examiner. 


FIELD EVENTS 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 11 ; WATERFOWL COUNT 

This is the second year of the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club's participation in the 
co-operative count. For details contact 
Denys Gardiner: 336-2704, 

SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 1 ; 8 ;30 a.m. ; WINTER BIRDING 

A half-day outing to the Dundas Marsh to 
see those hardy wintering species. Meet 
at the entrance to University Plaza,Dundas. 
Leader; Michael Clark; 627-5176 

SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 15 ; 8 ;00 a.m . WINTER BIRDING 

Another half-day outing in the Dundas 
Marsh to observe winter species. Meet at 
the Royal Botanical Gardens Nature 
Interpretive Centre, Arboretum. 

Leader; Bruce Duncan; 765-3322 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to November 30, 1986 - 253 
* indicates first record for the year 
F indicates first record for the migration 
L indicates last record for the migration 

Underlined species or dates indicates that a written documentation is required 


OCTOBER 


Northern Shrike 

Oct 29F 

1 

Skyline Dr.Dundas 

Michael Clark 

NOVEMBER 

Red-throated Loon 

Nov 2 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Kevin McLaughlin,Robert 
Waldhuber,Brian Wylie 


Nov 2 

1 

Bronte Harbour 

Mark Jennings 


Nov 9 

1 

Lake at Rattray's 

Marsh Alex Gray 


Nov 9 

1 

Van Wagner's Beach 

Bill Lamond, McLaughlin 

Common Loon 

Nov 2 

41 

Bronte 

Jennings 


Nov 27 

5 

Willov? Point 

Ron Dobos 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Nov 2 

3 

Brantford 

Lamond 

Homed Grebe 

Nov 15 

10 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Lamond,McLaughlin 

Red-necked Grebe 

Nov 2 

15 

Port Credit 

Gray 


Nov 2 

57 

Shoreacres 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber, 
Wylie 


Nov 15 

23 

tf 

Lamond, McLaughlin 


Nov 15 

25 

Lake at Rattray's 

Marsh Gray 

Double-crest. Cormorant 

Nov 6 

4 

Toll Gate Ponds 

Dobos 


Nov 10 

6 

Princess Point 

Jennings 


Nov 23 

1 

Beach Canal 

Lamond 


Nov 27 

3 

Lax landfill 

Dobos 

Black-crown. Night Heron 

Nov 23:30 

9:7 

Woodward Ave. at 
Windermere 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Tundra Swan 

Nov 2 

1 

Binbrook C.A. 

Norm & Mary Pomfret 


Nov 2 

6 

Hwy. 5 at Hwy. 24 

Lamond 

Brant 

Nov 2*3 

1 

Bronte Harbour 

Jennings 

Wood Duck 

Nov 2 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Robert Finlayson, 

Alan Wormington 

Green-winged Teal 
Blue-wing. Teal X 

Nov 2 

25 

Windermere Basin 

Dennis Lewington 

North. Shoveler 

Nov 15,30 

Im 

II 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Northern Shoveler 

Nov 2 

65 

II 

Lewington 

American Wigeon 

Nov 2 

10 

Hendrie Valley 

James Pringle 

Canvasback 

Nov 15 

27 

Woodland Cemetery 

Lamond, McLaughlin 


Nov 27 

25 

LaSalle Park 

Dobos 

Redhead 

Nov 2 

40 

Windermere Basin 

Lewington 


Nov 18 

88 

Lake at Brookfield 

Rd. Oakville Jennings 


Nov 21 

27 

LaSalle Park 

Dobos 

Ring-necked Duck 

Nov 2:9 

4:1 

Green Mountain Rd. 

Robert Curry, 

John Olmsted 


Nov 9 

1 

Van Wagner's Beach 

Lamond, McLaughlin 


Nov 21 

1 

Lax landfill 

Dobos 


Nov 27 

2 

LaSalle Park 

It 

Oldsquaw 

Nov 6 

42 

Burlington Day 

It 

Black Scoter 

Nov 15 

1 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Surf Scoter 

Nov 15 

1 

Beach Canal 

tt tt 

White-wing. Scoter 

Nov 15 

4 

tt 

tt ft 

Hooded Merganser 

Nov 13 

26 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Jennings 



Common Merganser 

Nov 3 

65 

Valley Inn 

Dobos 


Nov 15 

70 

Desjardins Canal 

Clark 


Nov 17 

60 

East end of Bay 

Dobos 

Ruddy Duck 

Nov 2 

30 

Windermere Basin 

Lewington 


Nov 3 

16 

Carroll's Point 

Dobos 

Turkey Vulture 

Nov 2 

2 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Dorothy Armstrong, Nanc;' 
Lyne, Cathy Swainston 


Nov 12L 

1 

Mount Hope 

Lyne 

Bald Eagle 

Nov 2 

lali 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, Wormington 


Nov 18 

21 

Mount Hope 

Lyne 


Nov 19 

la 

over Dundas 

Finlayson 


Nov 17-30 

la 

Woodland Cemetery 

Dobos 

Northern Harrier 

Nov 10 

2 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry 


Nov 30 

4 

Blnbrook C.A. 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Cooper's Hawk 

Nov 2 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 


Nov 2 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber, 
Wylie 

Northern Goshawk 

Nov 2 

1 

York 

Rick Ludkin 


Nov 2 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 


Nov 2 

1 

Burloak Woods 

Jennings 


Nov 8-10 

11 

North Shore Blvd. 

Thelma Powell 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

Nov 2L 

1 

LaSalle Park 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber, 
Wylie 


Nov 2L 

1 

Shell Park, Bronte 

Jennings 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Nov 30 

26 

Blnbrook to Taquanyah Lamond, McLaughlin 

Ring-necked Pheasant 

Nov 2 

7 

Fifty Point C.A. 

George Meyers 


Nov 2 

4 

Red Hill Creek 

Dobos, Rhonda Fleming 

Common Moorhen 

Nov 8 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

Gray 

American Coot 

Nov 3:27 

25:10 

Lax landfill 

Dobos 

Killdeer 

Nov 9 

23 

11th Rd. E. Saltfleet Curry, Olmsted 


Nov 23 

1 

Beach Canal 

Lamond 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Nov 2 

7 

York 

Ludkin 


Nov 2 

6 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Armstrong,Lyne,Swalnstoi 


Nov 9L 

1 

Van Wagner's Beach 

Lamond, McLaughlin 


Nov 9L 

1 

Christie C.A. 

Curry 


Nov 9L 

1 

Flamborough Downs 

It 

Ruddy Turnstone 

Nov 15L 

1 

Lake at Fifty Rd. 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Sanderling 

Nov 2L 

2 

Van Wagner's Beach 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber, 
Wylie 

Semipalmated Sandpiper 

Nov 3L 

6 

Leander Boat Club 

Dobos 

Western Sandpiper 

Nov 24,28L 

1 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Bruce Duncan 

White-rump. Sandpiper 

Nov 2L 

1 

11th Rd.E. Saltfleet Curry, Olmsted 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

Nov 2L 

1 

t? 

II It 

Dunlin 

Nov 2 

26 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Armstrong,Lyne,Swainsto 


Nov 3 

12 

LaSalle Park 

Dobos 


Nov 9 

8 

11th Rd. E.Saltfleet Curry 


Nov 9 

7 

Flamborough Downs 

It 


Nov 15L 

5 

LaSalle Park 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Common Snipe 

Nov 2 

1 

east of Paris 

Lamond 


Nov 13 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry 

American Woodcock 

Nov 2 

1 

Beverly Swamp 

Denys Gardiner, 

Philip Walker 


Nov 2 

1 

Winona 

George Coker,Sam Tabone 


Nov 2 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 


Nov 15L 

2 

Olympic Dr. Dundas 

It 

Bonaparte's Gull 

Nov 2 

4 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, Wormington 


Nov 3 

3 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Lesser Black-back. Gull 

Nov IF 

lad 

LaSalle Park 

Ron Fleming, Lamond, 
McLaughlin 


Nov 15 

lad 

IT 

Lamond, McLaughlin 
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Great Black-back. Gull 

Nov 27 

32 

Burlington Bay 

Dobos 

Forster’s Tern 

Nov 9L 

2 

Princess Point 

Curry 

Snowy Owl 

Nov 1* 

1 

Windermere Basin 

Fleming, Lamong, 





McLaughlin 


Nov 15 

1 

West 19th St. Ham. 

David & Nancy Catton 


Nov 17 

1 

LaSalle Park 

Dobos 


Nov 17 

1 

Bay at Victoria Ave 

II 

• 


Nov 26 

2 

Toll Gate Ponds 

II 

Long-eared Owl 

Nov 2 

2 

Webster's Falls 

Paul Smith 


Nov 2 

3 

Bronte 

Jennings 


Nov 21 

1 

Shell Pk. Bronte 

Dobos, Fleming 

Short-eared Ov;l 

Nov 2 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

Gray 

North. Saw-whet Owl 

Nov 23 

1 

9th Line at Up. Middle Rd. Dobos, Fleming 

Red-head. Woodpecker 

Nov 2 

1 

York 

Ludkln 


Nov 2 

1 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Armstrong,Lyne,Swalnstr 


Nov 30 

1 

River Rd. 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Red-bell. Woodpecker 

Nov 2 

1 

York 

Ludkin 


Nov 2 

1 

Blnbrook C.A. 

Pomfrets 

Eastern Phoebe 

Nov 9L 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

Gray 

Barn Swallow 

Nov IL 

1 

Dundas Sew, Tr. Plant Flnlayson 

Tufted Titmouse 

Nov 2 

2 

Holyrood Ave. Oakville Don Gunn 

Carolina Wren 

Nov 2 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 


Nov 13 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

Dave Powell 


Nov 15 

1 

Kelson Ave. Winona 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Winter Wren 

Nov 2 

3 

Burloak Woods 

Jennings 


Nov 18 

2 

Willow Point 

II 


Nov 19 

3 

Bronte Creek Prov. 

Park Jennings 

Marsh Wren 

Nov 2 

2 

Hendrle Valley 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber, 





Wylie 

Ruby-crown. Kinglet 

Nov 2 

3 

Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Anne & Tom Reid 


Nov 2 

1 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Curry, Olmsted 


Nov 2 

1 

Bronte Marsh 

Jennings 

Eastern Bluebird 

Nov 2 

8 

Bronte Woods 

Jennings 


Nov 2 

2 

Winona 

Coker, Tabone 


Nov 2 

2 

east of Paris 

Lamond 


Nov 2 

1 

Spring Cr. Valley 

Bob Stamp 


Nov 30 

2 

Rock Chapel 

Albert Butwick 

Townsend’s Solitaire 

Nov 16* 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

Gray 


Nov 19 

1 

It 

Jim Cram,Jennings,Wylie 


Nov 23 

1 

II 

Curry,Lamond,McLaughlin 

Hermit Thrush 

Nov 2 

2 

Red Hill Creek 

Dobos, Fleming 


Nov 2 

3 

Bronte 

Jennings 


Nov 4 

1 

Dundas dump 

Flnlayson 


Nov 19 

2 

Rattray's Marsh 

Jennings, Wylie 

American Robin 

Nov 2 

170 

Dundas Valley 

Clark 

Gray Catbird 

Nov 13L 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

D. Powell 

North. Mockingbird 

Nov 2 

7 

Grimsby 

Meyers 


Nov 2 

6 

Winona 

Coker, Tabone 


Nov 2 

1 

Raspberry House RBG Lewlngton 


Nov 6 

1 

Mount Hope 

Lyne 


Nov 13 

2 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

Jennings 


Nov 15on 

1 

38 Wise Cr. Hamilton John Gallo 


Nov 22 

1 

Lynden Ave. Dundas 

Marion Shlvas 

Water Pipit 

Nov 2 

120 

Beverly Swamp 

Gardiner, Walker 

Northern Shrike 

Nov 2 

2 

York 

Ludkin 


Nov 2 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

Gray 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 

Nov 9 

4 

Marsh Willows 

Lamond, McLaughlin 


Nov 14 

1 

Catholic Cemetery 

D. Powell 


Nov 15,16L 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

Gray 



89 


Common Yellowthroat 

Mov 2 

1 

east of Paris 

Lamond 


Nov 2L 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings 


Nov 18 

1 

Willow Point 


Rufous-sided Towhee 

Nov 2L 

1 

Brantford 

Lamond 


Nov 2L 

1 

Burloak Woods 

Jennings 

American Tree Sparrow 

Nov 2 

103 

Cainsville 

Lamond 

Chipping Sparrow 

Nov 2L 

1 

Brantford 

n 


Nov 2L 

1 

Dundas 

Hazel Broker, Sheila 
Forbes, Margaret 
MacKenzie 

Field Sparrow 

Nov 2 

2 

Brantford 

Lamond 


Nov 23 

1 

Rattray's Marsh 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Fox Sparrow 

Nov 2 

5 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, Wormington 


Nov 2 

2 

Bronte 

Jennings 

White-crown. Sparrow 

Nov 2 

12 

Winona 

Coker, Tabone 


Nov 2 

1 

Bronte 

Jennings 

Lapland Longspur 

Nov 9 

1 

Saltfleet Marsh 

Curry 

Snow Bunting 

Nov 8 

50 

Grimsby 

Meyers 


Nov 15 

60 

Fifty Point C.A. 

Lamond, McLaughlin 


Nov 15 

70 

Woodland Cemetery 

tt II 


Nov 17 

50 

Lax landfill 

Dobos 


Nov 28 

70 

Winona Sew. Ponds 

It 

Red-wing. Blackbird 

Nov 17L 

9 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry 

Eastern Meadox^lark 

Nov 1 

1 

8th Line Milton 

Ron Fleming, Lamond, 
McLaughlin 


Nov 2L 

1 

York 

Ludkln 


Nov 2L 

1 

Winona 

Coker, Tabone 

Western Meadowlark 

Nov 17* 

1 

Bedford Park Dr. Grimsby Meyers 

Rusty Blackbird 

Nov 2 

59 

Taquanyah C.A. 

Armstrong,Lyne,Swalnstc; 


Nov 9 

2 

Marsh Willows 

Lamond, McLaughlin 

Common Crackle 

Nov 13 

3 

Woodland Cemetery 

Curry 

Purple Finch 

Nov 2 

25 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Common Redpoll 

Nov 12F, 

13 15:75 

North Shore Blvd. 

D. Powell 

Pine Siskin 

Nov 7 

35 

Spencer Cr. at Marsh Finlayson 


Nov 15 

90 

Dundas Marsh 

Clark 

Evening Grosbeak 

Nov 2 

19 

Bronte 

Jennings 


Nov 2 

11 

Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, Wormington 


Please send your bird records for December by the 10th of January to Mark Jennings, 
//308 - 5348 Lakeshore Rd. E. , Burlington, Ont. L7L 4Z2, or phone 632-2210. 
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THE WOOD DUCK 

TH WOOD DUCK is the official publication 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and is 
produced by volunteer members of the club. 
THE WOOD DUCK, is published nine times 
yearly from September to May inclusive 
and it is mailed free to members. 

Contributions for publication are most 
welcome and should be addressed to the 
Acting Editor ('86-’8?),Bruce Duncan, Box 
512, Caledonia, Ontario, NOA lAO (phone 
765-3322). Deadline for receipt of material 
IS the first of the month preceding public ¬ 
ation date . Articles may be reprinted with¬ 
out permission but credit lines would be 
appreciated. Send Noteworthy Bird Records 
to Mark Jennings, #30B - 53^8 Lakeshore Rd. 
East, Burlington, Ontario L7L 4Z2, 



